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EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ON THE DEATH OF 
HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


THERE is a more impressive lesson still, which should make this 
death-scene ever memorable among those who held the departed 
in honor. Whatever the cause, whether we are so prosperous 
that we wish for nothing better than we have on earth, or so busy 
that we think of nothing better, or so sinful that we dread to look 
beyond the grave, there has spread among us a vague, indefinite 
skepticism in regard to the importance, and sometimes in regard 
to the reality, of religious truth. As is well known, among other 
subjects of reflection, that of religion had always been one of 
profound interest to the mind of the departed. Few professed 
theologians had examined with more careful and discriminating 
thought the evidences of the Christian Faith. Ido not speak 
with the idea that any one can be authority to another; but I 
am not aware that there was any thing in the mind or character of 
the departed, that rendered him liable to mistake the impressions 
of superstition for the convictions of reason. There is nothing in 
the circumstances of our times to lead such a man to affect a faith 
which he does not feel: there are not many who will imagine 
themselves more competent to understand the real force of evi- 
dence, or, what is of equal importance, the points on which the. 
evidence should bear. It was not a question of an hour’s thought 


to him, but one which had ‘always been of serious moment: he 
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‘ did not decide it in ignorance of the nature of the religion, for the 


Bible was a book which was daily read by him. Here, be it 
observed, [ speak of a single point, — his judgment of the import 
and value of the Christian evidences. I do not say, that he 
was right or wrong; but I do say, that the deliberate, long- 
considered, unbiased, elaborate, settled judgment of such a mind, 
ona question of evidence, is something which they who knew 
the man, and believe him to have possessed the powers attributed 
to him, may reasonably take into consideration. If I could, I 
would not overbear any man’s mind by authority; but, if there 
be any here whose faith wavers, who imagine that Christianity 
has nothing to rest upon but legends and myths and supersti- 
tious fears, I think it reasonable for him to consider, whether it 
may not be possible, in view of those facts of which I have spok- 
en, that he has misapprehended the point to be proved, or the 
real weight of evidence, or that he has omitted considerations 
which affect that evidence. I think that the deliberate conclusions 
of such a mind as that of the departed, should, at least, do this: 
they should cause any one, who respected his power of judging 
evidence, to hesitate from any hasty or confident rejection of the 
worth of that evidence, deliberately believed by him to be of over- 
whelming force. Were his life to leave no result but that of 
making men pause with more careful consideration on the eviden- 
ces of their faith, his life and labors would not have been in vain. 

There is another consideration, which, though connected as it is 
with tenderest memories, I trust I may be pardoned for referring 
to. When the hour of death comes to any of us, we should be 
glad to communicate to those we love, that which we believe to 
possess the most intrinsic value. It seemed to be providential in 
the case of the departed, that not only for days was he aware of 
his approaching end, but that his mind retained its full vigor and 
clearness. Around him were those whom he loved the best in the 
world. ‘The words he was speaking were farewell words, which 
by them would never be forgotten. It was natural that much 
should be said to soothe their sorrow; most natural his fore- 
thought, in the midst of pain, for their welfare ; and as beautiful, 
as they were full of a tender pathos, were the messages of love 
which he sent to the absent; for he knew how these brief words 
would be cherished. But there was more than this, and it could 
have been prompted by nothing but the profound conviction of its 
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supreme importance. Men do not trifle at such an hour with 
those they love; and throughout all these days, mingled with all 
else that he said or did, was the evident desire to impress on those 
around him a deep sense of the supreme importance of reli- 
gion. It seemed as if he had reserved himself to give on this 
subject his last, most solemn, and impressive, because dying tes- 
timony to those about whose welfare he was most anxious.* He 
spoke of immortality; he spoke at length of the Christian faith, 
and of how little there is in any thing else to give one hope in 
death. In petitions that a child might have uttered, he implored 
the mercy of God. And what was of such moment to him in 
that hour, we may well believe, is no fanciful dream. And 
here again be it observed —for it is this which gives force to 
what I say —I am speaking of the convictions of his judgment, 
the sober convictions of the judgment, respecting the highest 
interests of human life. Nor can I help remarking, that the 
great thoughts on which his mind rested were not those which 
enter into the strifes of parties or metaphysics of sects, but the 
great central principles of our faith; universally received; sub- 
lime as the heavens, but so simple as to be intelligible to the 
smallest child. 

Am I attaching too much importance to this? I am sure you 
will not think so, unless you misapprehend the force of what I am 
saying. Were I speaking of one of whom we knew nothing, or 
of one who had never thought of these subjects till his last hour, 
his words would deserve comparatively little weight. But I speak 


* It is understood to have been a cherished purpose with Mr. Webster to 
write a work on the Internal Evidences of Christianity. It was his inten- 
tion to have founded it on a translation of Cicero’s treatise, “De Natura 
Deorum,” and to have made it consist of notes and comments on that work 
of the great Heathen moralist. 

About a fortnight or three weeks before his death, he dictated what he 
wished to have, in substance, contained in his epitaph. After this was done, 
he said to the gentleman who was acting as his amanuensis (referring to 
the statement which he wished his epitaph to contain of his faith in the 
Christian religion): — ‘If I get well, and write the book on Christianity 
respecting which we have talked, we can then enter more fully into the 
matter. But, if I should be taken away suddenly, I do not wish to leave 
any duty of this kind unperformed. I -want to leave somewhere the decla- 
ration of my belief in Christianity. I do not wish to go into any doctrinal 
distinctions in regard to the person of Christ, but to declare my belief in 
his divine mission. ” 
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of one of whom we knew, of one whose mind had a singular 
instinct for the realities of things; of one who had made the mat- 
ter of religion the subject of his most serious thoughts in the best 
hours of his life; and of a man endowed with a faculty for appre- 
ciating the force of evidence, which we all believed superior to 
what is ordinarily granted to man. And here let it be observed, 
that, if he had the common imperfections of our mortal nature, 
this only made more impressive his humble submission to the 
authority of a religion which must condemn these imperfections. 
To see the great force there is in the view I am _present- 
ing, suppose that his words had been reversed; suppose that he 
had said to those around him something like this: ‘‘ My dear chil- 
dren, my friends, in whom my life is bound up, there is one more 
subject, that of religion, in regard to which I wish to give you 
my real convictions. There is nothing so good as truth; every 
thing is finally determined by the truth; it can never be for our 
good to be under a delusion. As you well know, I have made the 
evidences of Christianity a study; and here, in the solemnity of 
this last hour, I am obliged to say that those evidences do not 
seem to me satisfactory: there is nothing in them on which a 
reasonable man can rely. Jesus Christ was undoubtedly a good 
man; he taught many valuable moral truths; but, in my judg- 
ment, they are mingled with a history, which, so far as it is 
miraculous, must be regarded as fabulous. I see no sufficient 
evidence that he wrought miracles, or that he himself was raised 
from the dead, or that his religion can claim any supernatural 
authority beyond what can be claimed by any good system of mo- 
rals. The common idea, that Christianity was revealed from God 
and attested by miracles, is, in my judgment, without foundation.” 
Had he said this in his last hour to those he loved, I think it 
would have astounded us all. We might not have thought his 
judgment correct ; but many would have thought that it could not 
be unsafe to rely upon it, and all would have felt that a sober con- 
clusion of this kind must have been founded on very powerful 
and cogent reasons. Those who believed would have felt that 
they were called upon to examine with greater care the grounds 
of their faith. 

But the same judgment of evidence which would have been 
felt to be of so much weight, if given on the side of skepticism, 
has equal weight when given on the side of belief. 
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Or suppose further that he had said: ‘I admit the truth of 
Christianity ; but after living long, after having studied the springs 
of action in my own heart, and having had large experience of 
mankind, I am obliged to say that Christianity has little practical 
value; it is not worth your while to trouble yourselves about it. 
The true plan of life is to make the most of the present hour: 
as for the future and the invisible, we know little about them, and 
the best way is not to think of them.” We can well imagine what 
an impression such words would have made. 

What I wish to say is, that an opposite judgment, expressing 
convictions which were the result of a life-long experience and 
observation, do not deserve any less attention because given on 
the side of faith. Certainly for us who put confidence in his 
wisdom, it is something to be remembered and seriously pon- 
dered, when such a mind chooses thus to give its dying lesti- 
mony in behalf of the truth and the supreme importance of 
the Christian religion. 

I am not pronouncing the eulogy of the departed, I am not 
speaking of character, but of deliberate and settled convictions of 
the understanding, respecting what is of most importance toa 
human being. I Joubt not (such is the blessed adaptation of our 
faith to all conditions) there were at the same time, in many obscure 
homes, humble and ignorant persons meeting death as composedly 
as he, and with the same words of power on their lips; humble 
and obscure persons, trusting in the Saviour’s promises and God’s 
mercy. But we are made to be affected by the sober judgment 
of the wise and experienced: we should have lost one of the privi- 
leges of humanity, if we could not learn something from this; and 
the great teacher, Death, will have spoken in vain to us, if it have 
left no impression but that of loss and bereavement. For the 
dead, all earthly honors are over ; all words of eulogy are lost in the 
air, and cannot rise through the clouds. I speak not for the dead, 
but for the living. Let those who think they should honor him 
for his services to his country, who read his volumes to gather 
from them the wisdom of his great experience, believe that the 
best lesson he taught was the last; that the highest truths he 
ever uttered were when he spoke of Faith, of Immortality, of 
God, and of life spent in obedience ty his will. E. P. 
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RELIGION AND ART. 


RETURNING from a visit to the Diisseldorf Gallery, which is said, 
and I believe with truth, to be the finest collection of paintings in 
the country, the question rose in my mind, ‘‘ Why may not this 
beautiful art be made to serve a higher purpose than it now does, 
—a purpose for which it seems originally to have been created, 
and which has still been adhered to with more or less fidelity in 
all ages, —that of awakening and sustaining devotion?” The 
Greeks adorned their temples with paintings and sculpture; the 
Catholic Church does the same thing, though differently ; but in 
Protestant countries, with few exceptions, and especially in New 
England, this custom is almost wholly neglected, and even held 
in abhorrence. The severe faith of the Puritan stigmatized the 
picture-worship of the Papist as idolatry; and, no doubt, it often 
did degenerate to that. But, by going to the other extreme, 
and excluding much of the beauty and grace of the world from 
his forms of worship, he inflicted as grievous a wound on our 
religious nature as the opposite fault of the Catholic. For it is 
true, that as the service of God demands our entire powers, so it 
gives room for the exercise of all; and no man can be truly and 
thoroughly religious in whose soul the emotions of beauty and 
sublimity, and the whole exquisite harmony of the universe, do 
not awaken a deeper devotion and a tenderer and more steadfast 
love. 

To the thoughtful man, all beauty is religion; for it is in this 
way that the wisdom and goodness of the Creator most clearly 
display themselves. The warm life and rich» promise of the 
Spring, —the glory of the opening Summer, —the long, still, 
dreamy days of the sultry August, — the wondrous sweetness of 
the enchanted October weather, — who does not feel moved to 
prayer by these ever-returning yet ever-varied beauties? The 
graces of nature at once rebuke and comfort our failings. Ina 
morning of freshness and grandeur, when the new-risen sun glori- 
fies all things with his light, a life in harmony with this perfection 
seems easy. We are lifted out of ourselves and our little cares and 
worldliness, and brought nearer the fountain of truth. Who has 
not felt such impulses; and not once or twice, but often? Happy 
is he who can longest sustain these celestial flights, — who can 
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hold fast the angel till he gives his blessing. And surely every 
thing which tends to excite these moods in us should be regarded 
as a help to religious growth, —as a true and faithful ally of the 
spirit. Of this kind is our appreciation of the beauty of a fine 
painting. 

It seems to me that few can leave the Diisseldorf Gallery no 
better than they entered it. It is true that the ideal of those 
artists has not been the highest: among the hundred subjects, 
very few are such as in themselves seem worthy of a place on the 
walls of a church. I have even heard it said, that the painters 
showed in their choice a degraded idea of art, —if not a denial, 
at least no recognition, of that high morality which should inspire 
the true artist of every kind. But I think rather that this 
choice is in accordance with that great principle, ‘‘ The tools to him 
that can handle them,” or ‘‘ Every man to his trade.”” These 
Germans seem to say, ‘‘ We are not Raphaels or Angelos; but 
that which we can do, we will do well.” And in this consists 
their merit: their pictures are true to nature. One can forgive 
a painter for not spoiling a Madonna, when he can finish a Peasant 
Girl so exquisitely as that little picture by Boser, or give us the 
mortal maiden among the elves, so close beside it. A good ‘* Reap- 
ers ’’\is better than a bad ‘ Transfiguration ;”’ and, indeed, a blank 
canvass is better than that or any other profanation of sacred 
things by unskilful hands. 

Besides, are we not a little too fastidious in our requirements ? 
That is the highest genius and the purest which can draw the 
best lessons from things in appearance worthless. If I am filled 
with sweet and holy emotions before a picture of fairies, why 
should I wish them saints, or apostles, or angels? The end 
gained is the point to be seen to, after all. Above all, it is better 
to treat a subject of no great intrinsic worth well, than to attempt 
what is beyond one’s reach, and fail, — better, at least as far as 
the picture is concerned. 

To return to the Diisseldorf Gallery: I wished, while looking 
at these pictures, and admiring the various excellencies of each,— 
the exquisite coloring, the wonderful management of light, and all 
that goes to make up that indefinable essence which we call beauty, 
— I wished that these might be“faultiplied, so that no longer they 
would be confined to one city, but scattered all over the land,. 
might everywhere teach the lessons which they’ do here, every- 
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where fill the eye and heart with beauty, and so purify them for 
the nobler and more beautiful. For this end, I thought, let the 
church be glad to lend its aid. If it acknowledge art, art surely 
will acknowledge the church. Many of these pictures might not 
unfitly adorn the walls of the sanctuary. Whatever is faithful to 
nature, and in accordance with the devotional sentiment, is worthy 
of admission there. The use of pictures is not to be calculated. 
There is an engraving of Faith, common now almost as the Bible, 
whose influence for good I cannot begin to estimate. Painted by 
the artist from the deep thought of his heart, or rather, one would 
say, from the experience or memory of such a character as is 
there portrayed, this sweet face of piety and trust has gone among 
millions of men, on its hallowing and. elevating mission. What a 
history it has had, if one could but read it! — from its birth in 
the soul of the artist, as he walked by day or night under the 
eternal glory of those heavens to which her eyes are raised, or 
sat alone with thought or memory, through its slow progress from 
idea to form in the studio, till, at length finished, it enchants all 
eyes in some gallery or exhibition-room, and is engraved, and pas- 
ses in this form through its own birth-land and over seas, always 
blessing, always sanctifying. One might willingly exchange the 
merit of his own virtues, even if they were many and great, for 
the good works wrought by this lifeless sheet of paper, stamped 
with the devout aspiration of an earnest spirit. 

And this is but a single instance, and comparatively an hum- 
ble and poor one, of the divine influence of Christian art on 
the hearts of men. Works far worthier than this there are in the 
world, with greater power to move, and born of a more perfect 
union of thought and deed: only this has been spoken of be- 
cause of its familiarity. If, through this same medium of engra- 
ving (as is being done very rapidly), the pictures of those great 
masters, who, having labored with a noble purpose, have accom- 
plished nobly, could become known to all the world, — to every 
poor cottager as well as to the rich and elegant, — who could esti- 
mate the blessing they would bring? For art, like philosophy, 
is of little consequence till it is brought down from heaven to 
earth. It can achieve but a trifling part of its great work, 
until it has made itself felt by the mass of mankind. It is doing 
this now, and with swiftness and certainty. But may not the 
church, as such, very much assist in this? Ought it to neglect 
this mighty instrument, so powerful if well-directed, and so easy 
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of direction? The church in New England is not poor, —at 
least, not universally so; and here it is complained that the arts 
need a patron. Let, then, the wealthy societies of our cities, when 
they are building their magnificent churches, and adorning them 
with all the appliances of luxury, remember this luxury of pic- 
tures, for which they take so little thought. 

If men worship to gratify their vanity, or their love of ease and 
splendor, here surely is a way to please these tastes with greater 

efinement and a keener enjoyment. How much rather, if they 
have at heart the true service of God and the advancement of 
man, will they bring into that service all the force which they can 
command! ‘There are pictures which inspire more holy thought, 
and purify the soul more, than volumes of sermons; and such are 
always at the command of wealth and taste. Why should they 
not preach from the walls of our churches, as the minister from 
his pulpit ? 

Thanks to the improvements of science, too, the beauties of 
art are not wholly above the reach of the poor. It is better to 
have the painting as it comes glowing from the hand of the artist ; 
yet it is well to share in his beautiful conceptions, even after the 
engraver’s fingers have, as it were, brushed the down from their 
wings. What church in New England so poor that it could not 
afford to enrich itself with engravings? And so, each assisting 
with its ability, —the wealthy more directly, the poorer indirect- 
ly, —- our churches might encourage and elevate art. 

Is this idea wholly visionary? Many will smile at it, no doubt, 
as the dream, and the foolish dream too, of some picture-smitten 
youth, who leaps from imaginations to results with ignorant haste. 
But let not a faulty treatment of this topic prevent any one 
from a serious consideration of it. These pages have been writ- 
ten merely to call attention, to suggest action; and there are 
many infinitely better qualified to speak on this point than the 
writer ; many who have done so, and more, he cannot but hope, 
who will hereafter. For it is a subject on which many earnest 
souls think deeply; it deals with an instinct of the spirit which 
every one feels, and at some time recognizes as divine. There is 
a longing for the good, whose fruit is piety, —a longing for the 
true, and its fruit is integrity; yet the true integrity of the 
soul cannot exist, till its other longing, for the beautiful, be also 
satisfied, or at least acknowledged as legitimate. OF 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


THERE walks a silent angel 
Through this our earthly home : 
With comfort for earth’s sorrows 
Our Lord hath bid him come. 
And in his eyes peace shineth, 
And gentle grace abides ; 
He is the angel Patience: 
Oh, follow where he guides! 


For tenderly he leads thee 
Through all thy earthly care, 

And cheerfully he bids thee 
Hope for a future fair. 

Even when thy heart fails wholly. 
He courage doth sustain ; 

Thy cross — he helps thee bear it, 
And makes all well again. 


To quiet grief. he changes 
The spirit’s bitterest smart, 
And bathes in still submission 
The wild and restless heart. 
His power from out the darkness 
At last the day reveals ; 
And surely, though so slowly, 
Thy every wound he heals. 


When he would soothe, he chides not 
The tears that fill thine eyes ; 

He stifles not thy longing, 
But calms and sanctifies. 

And if, when storms are raging, 
Thou, murmuring, askest, Why? 

He points to heaven, and gently 
Smiles on thee his reply. 
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Yet not to every question 
An answer may’st thou hear; 
His legend teaches, ‘‘ Courage! 
The resting-place is near.” 
And so he goes beside thee, 
And still his words are few; 
His great reward far distant, 
Yet ever kept in view. F. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


THOSE who have read our remarks on the Old Testament will 
remember, that in the last article, the life of Moses, in connection 
with the Israelites in Egypt, was traced down to the time when 
he succeeded in obtaining an order from the king, granting him 
leave to remove them from that country. 

We now take up and continue the narative ; only turning aside, 
for a moment, to notice two or three collateral incidents. 

1. And first, that singular command which it has puzzled so 
many to reconcile with their notions of morality: ‘‘ Let every man 
borrow of his neighbor, and every woman of her neighbor, jew- 
els of silver and jewels of gold.” This command was given by 
Moses, it will be remembered, just on the eve of the departure 
from Egypt, and in conformity with a previous intimation from 
God that provision should in this way be made for their pilgrim- 
age. For, in the third chapter of Exodus, God is represented as 
saying to them: ‘‘ And it shall come to pass, that, when ye go, ye 
shall not go empty ; but every woman shall borrow of her neigh- 
bor, and of her that sojourneth in her house, jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold, and raiment: and ye shall put them upon your 
sons and upon your daughters ; and ye shall spoil the Egyptians.” 
Of course, under these circumstances, whoever borrowed an arti- 
cle, whether of little or great value, did so, not expecting to return 
either the article or its equivalent, but intending to retain it. 
Now, it is asked, was this right? was it honest? was the re- 
presentation made true? was not the whole transaction, on the 
contrary, deceptive and fraudulent? How, then, can it be believed 
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that God should not only permit, but actually enjoin, such con- 
duct? We will endeavor to answer. 

Look, first, at the peculiar case of these Hebrews. They had 
been held as slaves, kept under task-masters, cruelly oppressed, 
their toil unrequited, and, on grounds of strict justice, had a large 
debt due to them from the Egyptians. And they were on the 
point of leaving the land of their bondage for ever. 

Look, next, at the case of the Egyptians. They had resisted, 
for a long time, the demand of Moses, in the name of the Lord, 
that they should let the Israelites go; but, at length, astonished 
and confounded by a series of miracles, struck dumb especially by 
‘‘ Death’s doings” amongst them, they had consented. They must 
have felt, at the moment, that the Hebrews were specially assist- 
ed and guided by “the Powers above, ’’— that there was some 
mysterious connection between them and the God they worship- 
ped; and this persuasion must have produced in them a certain 
awe of the Hebrews, and the inclination to do for them whatever 
they could to facilitate their departure. 

In these conditions were the two parties respectively. Now, 
for the word “borrow,” substitute ask or demand,— which is 
quite as true to the original, —and see how the morality of the 
transaction stands. In obedience to what they believed to bea 
divine direction, every one demanded of his neighbor jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold. They gave no promise, no intimation, 
of a purpose or wish, ever to return them. Well, certainly they 
had a clear claim to some remuneration for their long services. If 
it had been necessary to the success of their great movement, it is 
by no means a settled point of morals that they would not have 
been justified in taking such things as they could lay their hands~ 
on at the time, without saying, ‘‘ By your leave.” It was better, 
however, for them to ask the Egyptians for such articles as, being 
of little weight, and at the same time of much value, they could 
easily take with them and exchange anywhere, if they wished, 
for the necessaries of life. 

Moreover, there is no evidence that the Egyptians were dissatis- 
fied or complained. What was demanded they freely yielded. No 
doubt, some of them were loath to part with their jewels. That 
is human nature. But they must have felt, after all, that it was 
a pretty easy discharge from an indebtedness so great. Indeed, 
so far were they from finding fault, it is said, ‘‘The Lord gave 
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the people faror in the sight of the Egyptians;” and that “the 
man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of 
Pharaoh's servants and in the sight of the people; ’? —a state of 
fecling which could not have existed, had the Egyptians felt them- 
selves defrauded or robbed by the Hebrews. So much for the 
borrowed jewels. 

2. We will briefly notice, in the next place, — as it belongs 
chronologically to that portion of the history of the Hebrews now 
_ under review,— the institution of the Passover. 

The Passover primarily commemorates that particular miracle 
of Moses which resulted in the decree for the manumission of 
the Israclites; namely, the passing over the dwellings of the 
Hebrews in the dreadful mortality which swept away, in a night, 
all the first-born of Egypt, so that ‘‘in the morning there was 
not a house in which there was not one dead.” But while it was 
intended to be a perpetual memorial of that providential interposi- 
tion, it came also, by natural association, to represent the more 
general fact of Israel's redemption, the memory of which it has 
preserved through all these ages down to the present day. Like 
the Christian rite of the Lord’s Supper, the Passover, it may be 
well to notice, was instituted before the event it commemorates 
took place. , 

The manner of observing the Passover was, in many respects, 
peculiar. First, a Jamb was sacrificed. Perhaps this animal was 
chosen from a sort of opposition to the Egyptians, amongst whom 
the lainb was venerated, but never sacrificed. When they ate it, 
they had their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, and their staff 
in their hand, like travellers all ready for a journey; thereby 
keeping up the remembrance of the haste with which they pre- 
pared to leave the country. Moreover, it was eaten ‘ with bitter 
herbs, — such as were at hand, and could be gathered without diffi- 
culty, — partly to bring to mind their bitter sufferings, and partly 
to siznify that they had no time to think of delicacies and luxu- 
ries. Also. for the same reasons, it was eaten with wn/eavened 
bread. The festival continued seven days; the first and the last of 
the seven being days of ‘holy convocation,” or strictly religious 
days. On these two days no work was allowed; but the other 
five were distinguished from common days only by the fact that 
no leavened bread was used, —a regulation which was enforced by 
the penalty of excommunication. Finally, it was required of the 

VOL. 1X. 47 
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elders, at each anniversary of the feast, to instruct the children 
in the meaning of it, so that the knowledge of its origin and pur- 
pose might be sure to be handed down from sire to son, age after 
age. till the end of the dispensation. A particular form of words, 
setting forth that meaning. was prescribed; and every precaution 
was taken to preserve the simplicity and secure the perpetuity of 
the institution. 

Now, this feast is a historical fact. We are not indebted for the 
knowledge of it to the books of the Jews exclusively. Until 
Jerusalem was trodden down of the Gentiles, it had been a 
public festival, universally recognized, as well known out of Judea 
as the heathen festivals at Alexandria, Corinth, Ephesus, Rome, 
were in Jerusalem. It existed in the days of the kings and the 
prophets. David tunes his harp to the praise of it. Isaiah refers 
to it often. It was observed in the time of Christ. He himself 
kept it. And Jews from all parts of the world resorted annually 
to the holy city to celebrate it. What then? Why, it is the 
best evidence in the world of the truth of the old Scripture ree- 
ords! Written records may be vitiated by interpolations or omis- 
sions or changes of the text. Errors may creep into them, in the 
lapse of time, perverting the original sense. Mere traditions. too, 
may be corrupted easily. But solid monuments, and especially 
memorial institutions, tell the same story for ever. Who can look 
on this Passover, so sacredly kept for ages by a whole people. and 
deny the historical fact upon which it was founded! As reasona- 
bly amid the firing of guns, and the ringing of bells, and the 
music and pomp of processions, on the Fourth of July, might it 
be doubted whether there were ever such facts as the American 
Revolution and the Declaration of Independence. As well, stand- 
ing at the foot of the granite monument in Charlestown, might it 
be doubted whether the battle of Bunker Hill was ever foug):t. 
The day and the monument are irrefragable proofs of the facts. 
So, too, the Christian rite of the Lord’s Supper is the most con- 
vincing proof of the facts it commemorates; and the existerce of 
the rite can be explained on no hypothesis which does not admit 
those facts. 

When we read in Exodus of the wonderful works wrought by 
the hand of Moses, — when we think of the uncertain but extreme 
antiquity of that book, — when we consider how prone narrators 
are to exaggeration, — when we remember how liable all men are to 
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misconception of facts, we may perhaps pause sometimes in 
perplexity, half incredulous as to statements so extraordinary as 
many we meet with. But, when we see an institution like the 
Passover handed down from generation to generation, with no 
diversity of representation touching its import or its origin, — 
these being understood at every period precisely as the Bible repre- 
sents, — how can the facts it professes to commemorate be called 
in question with any show of reason? So stands the Passover. 
We now proceed to the circumstances of the Departure. The 
place of general rendezvous was called Rameses, — which may 
have been the name either of a city or of a district in Goshen. 
There the children of Israel assemble. Behold the vast multi- 
tude rallying to this central point, at the call of their leader, and 
with the concurrence of the monarch of Egypt, in preparation for 
their march for the land which had been promised to their fathers 
for an inheritance! What acompany! What ascene! What 
strange emotions mount up in the bosoms of the old men! what 
unwonted hopes in the breasts of the young! And what fearful 
anxieties oppress, what heavenly assurances console, the hearts of 
Moses and Aaron! ‘To prevent confusion and promote despatch, 
the company are distributed into bands, and arranged in a sort 
of military order. In the evening of the fourteenth day of the 
month Abib (or about the first of April), they keep the Pass- 
over; and on the following morning, — hundreds of Egyptians, 
doubtless, looking on, —they begin their unknown, eventful, 
majestic pilgrimage. Their first day’s march brings them to Svc- 
corn, a “place of tents;” in other words, a place suitable for 
encampment. Now, the direct route from this station to Canaan 
would have been in a north-easterly course, along the Mediterra- 
nean, and through the country of the Philistines, —a fierce and 
warlike people, whom it was not safe for the Hebrews, all unac- 
customed to arms and broken in spirit by long servitude, to encoun- 
ter. Another way would carry them around the head of the Red 
Sea, into a wilderness-country, from which they might proceed 
northward to Canaan, leaving the Philistines on the left. As if 
intending to take this route, they break up at Succoth, and advance 
another day’s journey to the edge of a desert, which borders on 
the north and stretches away to the east of the Red Sea; the 
place of their encampment being called Ernam. But instead of 
going forward, thence around the head of the sea, into the sandy 
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and barren region to the east, whither they could not be pursued 
by the chariots and horsemen of Egypt, they suddenly struck to 
the south, keeping the upper part of the sea on their left hand, 
and encamped before Pi-uAniRoTH, quite near to the sea, and 
probably not far from the site of the modern town of Suez. This 
was certainly, to all human view, as insecure a position as they 
could have chosen, if they had had any reference to the danger of 
being pursued. ‘I'hey were hemmed in on all sides: on the left 
and in front, the sea; on the right, a sandy plain, terminating at 
a short distance in a high ridge of mountains ; and behind, less 
than forty miles, —for that is the extreme distance they had 
marched, — their old oppressors. Yet they had been led to this 
place by the guidance of that mysterious pillar of fire and of cloud, 
which, in all their subsequent wanderings, was as an angel of 
Jehovah unto them. And, according to the testimony of the his- 
torian, God had a special purpose in conducting them thither. He 
had not yet done with Pharaoh. He beheld in him a spirit still 
unsubdued. He saw that he wanted not the disposition, had he 
but the power, to re-enslave the Israelites; and therefore he 
determined once more to make manifest his own sovereignty and 
to ‘‘ be honored upon Pharaoh,”’ that the Egyptians might know 
that he was the Lord. 

The situation of the Hebrews became known at once to Pharaoh, 
and he instantly made ready his chariots, — six hundred chosen 
chariots, — and took his people with him,— his horsemen and his 
army, —and pursued after the children of Israel, and overtook 
them encamped by the sea. This was a moment of awful peril 
to the affrighted fugitives. All the horrors of their former cap- 
tivity, renewed and increased a hundred-fold, must have risen up 
before their imaginations, and filled them with an almost frenzied 
consternation. In their confusion and terror, they now cry unto 
the Lord, and now pour bitter denunciation upon Moses. They 
passionately lament their attempt to escape from Kgypt, declaring 
that it would be better for them to have remained in slavery, than 
that they should die in the wilderness. But what a contrast is 
presented by their great leader! In what strength and calm gran- 
deur of soul does he stand up before them! So many enemies 
close upon him, walled in by sea and mountain, how unshaken 
his confidence in that Right Arm which had hitherto been his 
support! Where, in all history, can be found an example of lof- 
tier courage and faith than he exhibited on this occasion, or words 
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in which those sentiments are more forcibly expressed? “‘ Fear 
ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which he will 
show to you to-day; for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, 
ye shall see them again no more for ever. The Lord shall fight 
for you, and ye shall hold your peace.”’ 

But by what means shall deliverance come? How shall the 
calamity which threatens them so imminently be averted ? ‘‘ Stand 
still, and behold the wondrous works of the Lord.” The pillar 
of cloud, — the dark robe, shall we call it, of the Almighty, — 
which had gone before them, suddenly shifts its position to the 
rear, intercepting the view of the Egyptians, so that they could 
not at all observe the movements of the Israelites ; for movements 
are actually going on in that camp that will astonish the world ! 
They are getting ready for a march, the like to which was never 
undertaken before or since. Has not that wand which Moses car- 
ried wrought wonders already, and may it not work wonders again ? 
What if they shall attempt the passage of the sea on foot, will 
the sea answer to the wand, and open a path for them? A little 
while will decide that question. 

From the point where they are encamped, in the neighborhood 
of Suez, a line running obliquely to the opposite shore would 
make the distance three or four miles. Over this part of the sea, 
Moses is commanded to stretch forth his rod. And what ensues? 
A strong wind from the north-east begins to blow, which conti- 
nues all night, driving out the waters from the small arm of the sea 
which runs up by Suez, and leaving the shallow portions dry, 
while the more northern part of the arm remains covered with 
water. Thus the waters were divided, and a path was made in the 
midst of them, by which the Heaven-led bands might pass in 
safety. Itis night. The strong wind beats in their faces as they 
advance in silence, and under cover of the darkness, to the water’s 
edge. As the solemn midnight hour approaches, the numerous 
hosts begin to defile along the awful pass which God had made. 
In two hours or so, they complete the passage, and begin to 
feel a sense of security and the joy of a new-born freedom. But 
the ardor of this feeling is soon damped; for, as they look back 
by the light of the breaking day, they behold their bold pursuers 
entering the same path which had been made for them in the 
waters, with no apparent obstacle to hinder their overtaking them 
speedily. This places them in a new and perilous dilemma; and 
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what shall theydo? What but remember the word of the Lord, 
stand still, and await its fulfilment? Flushed with the hope of 
speedily recapturing the fugitives and fearing no secret danger, 
the Egyptians make their way slowly and resolutely into the sea. 
But, as they advance, the wheels of their chariots either sink in 
the mud or are broken amongst the rocks, producing a scene of 
dreadful disorder, insorauch that they begin to doubt whether it 
will be possible for them to cross over, and to say one to another, 
“The Lord fighteth for them against us!’ In the midst of the 
confusion, and to add to it, there comes a change of wind and tide ; 
and, to their amazement, they behold the waters returning in their 
strength to their original place. As the morning brightens over 
them, they attempt to retrace their steps. But in vain. The 
waters know their place, and will have it again, though Pharaoh 
and his troops be buried out of sight! From either side they 
rush together, as if feeling a conscious pride in obeying Heaven’s 
will, filling the broad chasm and overwhelming ‘‘the chariots 
of Egypt and the horsemen thereof.” ‘Thus the Lord saved 
Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians; and Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. And the people 
feared the Lord, and believed the Lord, and his servant Moses.” 

The biblical account of the passage of the Red Sea is not with- 
out confirmation from other sources. That occurrence is referred 
to and commented on, with more or less particularity, by several 
of the most ancient writers. Eusebius, in the “ Preparatio Evan- 
gelica,” has collected and preserved some of these testimonials. 
He quotes, for example, one Artapanus, a Greek historian of 
uncertain date, who wrote a work ‘Concerning the Jews,” as 
saying that the Heliopolitans gave the following version of the 
passage of the sea: — ‘‘ The king of Egypt, as soon as the Jews 
had departed from his country, pursued them with an immense 
army, bearing along with him the consecrated animals. But 
Moses having, by the Divine command, struck the waters with 
his rod, they parted asunder, and afforded a free passage to the 
Israelites. The Egyptians attempted to follow them, when fire 
suddenly flashed in their faces; and the sea, returning to its usual 
channel, brought a universal destruction upon their army.” 
This would indicate that lightning was one of the instruments 
employed by Providence in the Egyptian overthrow, and the hint 
is confirmed by the language of one of the Psalms : — 
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“The waters saw thee, O God! 
The waters saw thee and feared, 
And the deep trembled. 
The clouds poured out water, 
The skies sent forth the thunder, 
And thine arrows flew. 
Thy thunder roared in the whirlwind; 
Thy lightning illumined the world ; 
The earth trembled and shook. 
Thy way was through the sea, 
And thy path through great waters, 
And thy footsteps could not be found. 
Thou didst lead thy people like a flock, 
By the hands of Moses and Aaron.” 


The subject, however, is not free from difficulties. Though, in 
the principal incidents, the account is not intrinsically incredible, 
but the contrary, and though it is corroborated by other evidence, 
yet there are some points in it which have always, and not with- 
out reason, been met with objections. But none of those objections 
can be regarded as very serious, except that which arises from the 
immense number of persons represented in the march through 
the sea. This certainly presents an objection not easily over- 
come. And it may be remarked generally, that the greatest 
difficulties which the student of the Pentateuch encounters are 
those connected with the numeration, whether of persons or of 
years, specified in those books. We know nothing of the system 
of notation in the early period of Jewish history; and it does not 
seem improbable, that, in bringing the original records into their 
present written form, important errors were committed. The 
number of Israelites at the exodus is set down at between two 
and three millions. Now, although in a former article we main- 
tained that there might have been an increase so great from the 
original stock, yet, on more reflection, such an increase seems quite 
improbable. In the first place, it is not easy to conceive of so 
great a population subsisting in a district so small as that of 
Goshen, even though the most fertile part of Egypt. In the 
second place, we see not why the family of Jacob, who found, on 
entering Egypt, a populous country, should have multiplied in a 
ratio so much greater than that of the Egyptians as to have been, 
at the time of the departure, nearly equal to them in number, 
as they must have been, if our enumeration be true. For Cham- 
pollion estimates the whole population of Egypt Proper, at the 
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period of its highest prosperity, long posterior to Moses, at from 
five to seven millions. But, in the third place, the grand difficulty 
lies in the utter impracticability of a multitude so large making 
the marches — encamping — provisioning — and crossing the sea, 
in the manner our history relates. Conceive of a population two 
or three times as large as that of the whole State of Massachu- 
setts assembling in one place, a few miles at most in extent, and 
moving in one solid body! What an encampment! But if so 
many could be brought together and lodged in tents near the sea, 
— which seems incredible, — would it be possible for them, in two 
or three hours’ time, — the extent allowed, —to ford the sea, — 
such a procession with their cattle and their goods? Ask any 
military man, accustomed to marshal troops. Yourselves have 
seen large processions marching in order to the sound of music 
and at quick step; and you know how long it takes five or ten 
thousand persons — here were two or three hundred times ten 
thousand ! — to pass a particular point. True, we know not how 
many marched abreast in this mighty column; but suppose they 
went a thousand abreast, which would require the breadth of at 
least half a mile in the sea, the column would be more than two 
thousand persons in depth, or two miles in length! 

The only way, it seems to us, in which the correctness of the 
scriptural enumeration can be maintained is by supposing a fact 
of which there is no hint in the Bible, but which is not improbable, 
viz.: that, during the day, the greater part of the vast com- 
‘ pany had crossed the sea, and only a remnant remained behind to 
go over during the night. At all events, such a supposition is 
better, or to presume an error in the numerical statement is wiser, 
than to contend for the literal exactness of the record against 
so stupendous improbabilities. The facts, which alone are of 
much importance in the narrative, are the safe departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, under their Heaven-directed leader; the 
wonderful passage of the Red Sea; and the complete rout and 
overthrow of the Egyptian army in their attempt to recapture 
them. ‘He rebuked the Red Sea, and it was dried up. So He 
led them through the depths as through the wilderness. And 
He saved them from the hand of him that hated them, and 
redeemed them from the hand of the enemy. And the waters 
covered their enemies. There was not one of them left.” We 
will not say, So perish all oppressors! But rather will we say, 
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May the Lord open their eyes and turn their hearts, that they no 
longer provoke his anger against them! 

When, from the other side of the sea, Moses looked back and 
beheld the fate of his enemies, in a spirit of exultant gratitude, 
he composed a hymn, to be sung in celebration of the event, 
which, for grandeur and sublimity, belongs to the highest grade of 
poetic conception. The chorus of this triumphal song, com- 
posed by his sister, and sung by all the women, each baving a 
timbrel in her hand, and all dancing joyfully to the music, was in 
these words : — 


“«Sing ye to the Lord, 
For He hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider 
Hath He thrown into the sea.”’ 


Thus ended the hallelujah of Israel’s redemption, and the passage 
of the Red Sea. J. W. T 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS. 


I 


In the pleasant perusal of the life of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson, 
some months since, I was forcibly impressed with the importance 
that she attached to the habit of praying with and for her chil- 
dren. I have always had a strong conviction, that most children 
have the capacity of entering into the spirit of prayer, and com- 
prehending their relation to their Father in heaven, at an early 
age, — much earlier than many parents suppose. And may not 
the failure of some to make their sons and daughters as upright 
and virtuous as they wish them to become, be traced to their ne- 
glect in making the religious element the primary part in their 
characters, —in trusting too much to their own strength, and 
seeking too little for the strength that can come from God alone ? 
Is it possible that the prayer of a mother, daily asking for light 
and guidance to govern her child aright, and strength to do what- 
ever is necessary for its ultimate well-being and happiness, — 
however painful it may be at present, — shall utterly fail, and fall 
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to the ground as nought? Is it probable, that the little child, who 
is taught. as soon as it can speak. to offer up its morning and even- 
ing prayer in simplest accents. telling its Father in heaven its 
little wishes and wants and troubles, will afterwards wholly forget 
or outgrow that habit, strong as the impressions of childhood aré 
ever acknowledged to be? 

I have known one child, not more than four or five years of 
age, when staying from hotne without her mother, ask to be left 
alone a few moments before going to bed, as she had been taught ; 
and another, a year or two older, who heard her mother earnestly 
desire a blessing which God alone could bestow, and when he in 
his good providence saw fit to grant it, said to her, ‘ Mother, I 
knew you would have it, for I asked God to give to you.” She 
had knelt down and prayed him for it, as her mother afterwards 
ascertained, 

Young mother, weighed down with the responsibility which 
comes upon you, as one after another is added to your little band, 
faint, weary, and almost in despair of ever leading them in the 
way you would have them go, try faithfully and perseveringly, 
among your other plans and methods, this simple one, — of pray- 
ing with and for your children, and teaching them to pray for 
themselves. It can do no harm: with God's blessing, it inust 
result in unmeasurable and everlasting good. 


il. 


How a familiar sound and every-day sight will sometimes bring 
vividly to the mind a striking thought or impression, which it 
never awakened before ! 

Many a time have I stood and listened, on a sabbath morning 
in summer, to the church-bells, that could be heard from the 
rocks and hills of my early home, till all unhallowed and turbu- 
lent feelings were softened and subdued, and my whole soul was 
filled with the peace and harmony which seemed to pervade all 
nature. Many a time during the week have I heard one of them 
calling the village people, at morning, noon, and night, to their 
labor, refreshment, and rest; and it appeared to me, that there 
was less of sacredness in the sound than when summoning them 
to church. But a few mornings since, as I was preparing for 
the duties of the day, its pleasant tones rung out, and the thought 
instantly occurred to me, What a striking emblem of God’s voice 
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tous! Ile calls us on the sabbath to worship him in the temple 
which we have consecrated to his service; and he speaks in 
tones as clear and audible to us. if we will but hear and heed 
them, to serve and glorify him through the week, by the faithful 
performance of every duty which the week brings with it. Would 
that all who live within the sound of church-bells might be re- 
minded by them, both of their sabbath privileges and their daily 
responsibilities ! 


“SHUT THE DOOR.” 


Tits season has arrived when we are forced to shut out doors 
from all outward natural objects. and in smaller spaces we hold 
more private communion with each other. Now it becomes us to - 
ask, Ifow stands our relation with the family about us? I am 
grieved to believe, that, with too many of us, were we to listen to 
the expressions which confidential friends are breathing to each 
other, our peace of mind would be materially affected. Almanac- 
makers are prone to tell us what is best suited to autumnal 
work : those who sometimes give seasonable counsel would do 
well to find what kind of smad/ talk is most current in close prox- 
imity to themselves. 

For the past few months, families have been scattered. They 
are wl returned now, and are arranging their plans for the coming 
wiuter. Would you like an ear-trumpet to convey to your pri- 
vate room the gossip which may be repeated about you? Per- 
haps your benevolence may be questioned; there may be unkind 
surmisings and uncharitable expressions in quarters where blood 
relationships ought to make them exempt from such crimination. 
He is a wise man who turns a deaf ear to all such calumny; 
but how can you do so, when that little petty retailer of slander 
serves it up again, it may be, with additional seasoning? I am 
sorry to believe that in some families the seeds of domestic strife 
and alienations are thus formed, and that even the ungoverned 
tongue of a child sometimes produces more mischief than the 
most dependent servant under our roof. At first, the communi- 
cations made to us in the old phrase are “received in one ear, and 
go out at the other;”’ but, ere long, the repetition makes them 
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assume the form of petty annoyances. We begin to feel we are 
standing in untrue relations; that we are considered interested in 
our benevolence, and our equanimity becomes sadly disturbed. 
Now, unless we resolutely shut the door, our future peace is sac- 
rificed ; we must cut off all such communications. 

It happened once to my lot to be so situated ina family. They 
were considered most worthy people, kind-hearted, well disposed, 
yet they were remarked for frequent changes in their household 
department, and no one ever definitely assigned a cause for leav- 
ing this family. There was, however, a darling little boy, who 
was the pet of his father: he was just old enough to be full of 
mischief, and just sagacious enough to retail all the petty foibles 
of the domestics. I have often been amused at his apparently 
artless manner of attracting attention. Ilis father might be 
deeply absorbed in study: by and by, those little fingers would 
slightly tap at the study-door. Te was generally sure of admit- 
tance, and always seemed brimful of events, which he hastily 
narrated. Once in my hearing. it ran on this wise: “ Father, 
you don’t know what our John said about you in the kitchen this 
morning!” He had evidently secured his attention: the pen 
dropped, — “‘ My son what did he say? Come, tell father all; ” 
and. in his anxiety to tell the whole, he evidently told a great 
deal more. ‘And did John really tell that to the cook, my 
son?” ‘May I believe every word of it? for, if it is so, I 
must send for him tomy room.” ‘The little fellow, anxious to 
keep up a running fight, persisted in the truth of his statement, 
and added, “‘ He said more, father, which T cannot remember.” 

Juli was accordingly summoned to his master’s presence, and 
severely rebuked for what he had never uttered. The truth was, 
the man and the cook were playfully talking over the good quali- 
ties of their master. John fucetiously remarked, “He has not all 
the good qualities, however. you attribute to him: he is lazy, 
Naney ; that you cannot deny.” This led to some joking upon 
others; and little Arthur condensed the whole, and made his way 
to the study to communicate his budget of small talk. This was 
but a solitary instance of his proceedings. Strange to say, I 
never lieard the child reproved for his tattling propensity. When 
the mischief of his tongue became apparent, the servants were 
displaced, and the offending cause passed along unrebuked. 

Iu the circle of our friends, there may be some who are in the 
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habit of repeating matters, so that grave inferences are drawn 
from mere trifles ; some housekeepers seem to find the principal 
fund of their conversation drawn from such materials; and, I 
blush for my sex to add, I have known hours of familiar inter- 
course mostly occupied in petty details of what had transpired 
below stairs, while the head of the family was absent! It is a 
notorious fact, that some ladies do make their domestic annoyan- 
ces a fruitful subject of conversation. For one, I would desire to 
shut my ears, if not my doors, from companions who have no 
better sources of amusement than retailing the faults of their 
domestics, the many times they have been forced to change them, 
sometimes accompanied with a minute detail of all that passed 
between them. I may be thought out of place in these utter- 
ances; but were not such practices sometimes indulged by those 
who are called Christian women, I would not here allude to them. 
Surely, it would be far better to try and help each other out of 
our many infirmities, and then forgive and forget them, and 
place our minds upon more elevating topics. 

In order to secure happy families, we must look at our annoy- 
ances, and resolutely set ourselves to work them off. Sometimes 
we may find an uncompromising spirit in ourselves ; sometimes 
a jealous and suspicious disposition may be the bane of our en- 
joyment ; a little child or an adult, unschooled to conform to 
household regulations, may cause us an unprofitable winter. 
With a becoming propriety of manner, we may often act so as to 
remove such annoyances. We are too apt to suppose evils are 
beyond our reach, especially when it requires much labor and 
effort to remove them. But now is the season to adjust our in- 
door arrangements so as to ensure an improvement in ourselves ; 
and in no way can we secure such an end, but by the universal 
law of kindness. We cannot expect a perpetual sunshine; but 
we ought to learn to accommodate ourselves, and to be happy 
under the clouds, — nay, more, the very tempests of life ; at least 
to be tranquil, arid patiently wait for the end. 

In all families there must be mutual concessions and compro- 
mises. ' To think the best of the worst features of another’s 
character may greatly aid us in this matter of forbearance. To 
reflect under what different training others may have been placed ; 
how different educational biases lead to varying conclusions, and 


the fact, too, that we ourselves stand in need of lenient judg- 
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ment, — may greatly soften all our asperities. This is a good time 
in the year to remantle ourselves with a Christian charity. If we 
are but half as busy in looking after the defects and repairing 
the blemishes of the interior life as we now are in arranging our 
winter garments, and only half as solicitous to be clothed with 
the garments of righteousness as that we may secure a comely 
outfit for our material bodies, such endeavors will secure the end 
of our desires, viz. a happy home, which we would not exchange 
for all the charms of the fashionable watering-place or the 
crowded sea-shore, only as such variety shall more sensibly en- 
dear it to our dearts. Thus we may shut the doors of our 
mansions against all outward decay, feeling we have a true life 
within. H. 8. E. 


THE DEATH OF HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


A SERMON BY REY. JOHN H. MORISON.* 


PsawM cxliii. 2: — ‘* And enter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy sight shall no 
man living be justified.” 


THESE words express a feeling which we may always have 
impressed upon us by the death of any one who has been long 
in the world, and earnestly engaged in its concerns. However 
men may appear to us at other times, we can then only commend 
them to the merciful judgments of Heaven; for in the sight of 
God shall no man living be justified. The sentiment thus 
awakened should lead us never to exalt human virtues into a suf- 
ficient ground of acceptance with God; and, on the other hand, 
it should lead us to look with a lenient and forgiving spirit upon 
the failings and sins of our fellow-men. While we call on God 
not to enter into judgment with his servants, we, who share their 
weaknesses, who know from our own experience how easy it is to 
yield to sudden temptation, and fall short of the mark which we 
earnestly strive to reach, we, at least, should pass tenderly over 
their faults, and with tears of compassion and sorrow turn away 
from the defects of those whose lives have been marked by great 
virtues, and who, by their deeds and thoughts, have placed them- 
selves among the eminent benefactors of our race. 
* Preached at Milton, Oct. 31, 1852. 
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One such man, distinguished above all the men of our age and 
country by his intellectual endowments and his public services, 
has been called, during the past week, from his earthly labors to 
the judgments of heaven. Last Sunday morning, as we were on 
the way to this place of our devotions, the sound of distant guns 
announced to us the heavy loss which had fallen upon our nation. 
Since then, in all circles, this has been the one absorbing topic 
of conversation. Notwithstanding the near approach of the 
presidential election, political papers have spoken of little else 
but this one event. Public meetings have been suspended; torch- 
light processions have been given up. Resolutions expressive of 
profound sorrow and respect have been passed alike by political 
friends and opponents. The presidential candidate of the great 
national party whose general policy and measures he has so often 
opposed, has gone out of his way to speak of his virtues and his 
public services in terms of simple and affecting eloquence. The 
chief departments of our national government have put on the em- 
blems of mourning, not merely that a high officer of state has been 
removed by death, but because God in his providence has taken 
away the mightiest intellect of our day, — one whose wisdom and 
eloquence, whose public virtues, and the powerful support which 
he had given to the great principles of our national government, 
had made him, in himself, a pillar of national security and 
strength. The Governor of our State, the municipal authorities 
in our principal cities, courts of justice, literary associations, meet- 
ings of citizens in our small towns, have all testified to the 
general sorrow; and, on the day of his burial, thousands went, 
with sad hearts and tearful eyes, to pay the last office of affection 
and respect to his mortal remains; while, from the sea to the 
mountains, the bells of a thousand churches slowly tolled the 
solemn dirge in populous cities, in quiet country villages, along 
the banks of mighty rivers, in peaceful dells among the hills, 
and wherever human beings are accustomed to meet together, 
from a sense of human weakness, for the worship of Almighty 
God. 

It is good for us to be thus afflicted, and, in the presence of a 
common sorrow, to forget our differences, and remember only that 
we are citizens of a common country, having a common inheri- 
tance in the illustrious names which blaze along the pages of its 
history. As the divided members of a household, who have been 
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alienated from one another by jarring interests, are brought 
together by the death of a common parent, and, in the tears which 
they shed upon his coffin, wash away their enmities, and revive 
again, in all their tenderness, the affections which united them as 
children; so, in a great public sorrow like this, death, the grand 
pacificator, throws its pall over past estrangements, melts away 
hard and uncharitable judgments, and, in the sense of universal 
bereavement, draws us together by closer and more endearing 
ties. We learn then to respect each other’s motives, to recognize 
each other’s virtues, to forgive each other’s errors, to lean with 
fraternal confidence upon one another, and to feel that we all 
have one country, and that whatever may affect its honor and 
happiness belongs alike to us all. 

It is well, then, to give ourselves up to an occasion like this, 
and to dwell upon it even here, in the place of our religious medi- 
tations and instructions. This is indeed no place for indiscrimi- 
nate eulogy on the living or the dead. ‘‘ Enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servant, O God! for in thy sight shall no man 
living be justified.” In the sight of God’s infinite holiness, or 
compared with the boundless love and perfect purity which we 
are here accustomed to commemorate, the brightest of human 
virtues grow dim, and a life of the widest usefulness seems nar- 
row and imperfect. Still, it is well for us here, with gratitude to 
the Author and Giver of all, to call to mind the eminent services 
of those whom he has raised up to guide the public sentiment of 
a nation, to consolidate its institutions, or to infuse into it the 
elements of a loftier patriotism and a purer public virtue. 

It is not my purpose to dwell, or even to touch, upon the 
political controversies which have agitated the country for the 
last forty years, and in which this great statesman has taken so 
conspicuous a part. But the spirit with which public men en- 
gage in their duties, the tone and bearing which they exhibit in 
their public conduct, is a subject for moral and religious repro- 
bation or approval. In this particular, no man has set a higher 
example. He has never carried the manners of a bar-room, or 
the spirit of a party caucus, into the halls of legislation. Debates 
on national measures never, through any agency or countenance 
of his, have been allowed to degenerate into personal or party 
brawls. He never was, and never could be, merely a partisan. 
His intellectual perceptions were too broad; his views of national 
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policy too far-reaching and comprehensive; his sense of personal 
dignity too lofty; in short, his whole nature was made on too 
large a scale, to allow him to bring into our legislative debates 
those narrow party considerations and expedients which many of 
our statesmen have been so ready to employ, if only they could 
by that means secure the cheap and wretched victory of an hour. 
The influence of such a man, by his presence and his example, 
in preserving the decorum of our legislative bodies, and in giving 
weight and dignity to their proceedings, is no small contribution 
to the cause of public morals. His manner of discussing public 
measures was a still greater public benefaction. Let any one, 
with reference to this point, read his political speeches. Many 
of them relate to subjects which have little interest now, and from 
beginning to end are enlivened by no flights of eloquence. They 
are calm, business-like statements, relating to the matter in 
hand, appealing only to the understanding of his hearers, and 
therefore models for the discussion of such matters. But when 
the subject was one which involved higher considerations; when 
the honor of the nation seemed to him in danger; when princi- 
ciples which.he looked upon as the safeguards of society were 
rudely approached, — then a different chord was touched; he rose 
with the occasion; he broke through the restraints of party ; 
more than once, he lent the authority of his great name, and the 
weight of his powerful intellect, to a hostile administration; and 
poured out those strains of impassioned eloquence, which have 


endeared him as a patriot to the hearts of the whole American’ 


people. In those remarkable speeches, which have engraved his 
name on the Constitution and history of his country, and which 
are so early on the lips of our children, while they are quoted as 
authority by eminent jurists and statesmen, it is always some 
sentiment of patriotism, some high principle of duty or of religious 
faith, that lends its inspiration to his words, and lights up the 
massive structure of his thought. He appeals to what is highest 
in man’s nature. He sets before us, in language worthy of such 
themes, the principles of justice, liberty, and truth, eternal a8 the 
throne of God, which are the only permanent foundation of our 
national security. 

He was born at the close of our revolutionary war. His early 
life was passed in the imbecile days of the old confederacy. As 
a boy, he saw the country rising at once into honor, security, and 
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greatness under the Constitution. In his legal studies and at 
the bar, he was brought into contact with men of the highest 
eminence as statesmen and lawyers, and was by them, as well as 
in his private studies, taught to look with something of a reli- 
gious reverence to the Constitution, as the great bond of national 
union, and our only safeguard against the fatal encroachments of 
popular violence or despotic power. Its very dust was dear to 
him. He watched, therefore, and guarded, every one of its pro- 
visions with an extreme jealousy. He believed that the for- 
tunes of our country, and the cause of civil liberty throughout 
the world, were involved in its preservation and support. What- 
ever might weaken its authority, or tend to break up the Union 
over which it had thrown its protecting shield, was regarded by 
him as tending to take away the last hope of free government 
from us, and from all the struggling nations of the world. If, 
therefore, at any time, he saw the elements of disunion gathering 
in the distance, and threatening to sweep away the defences of 
the Constitution ; if, in the presence of formidable dangers, in the 
frenzy of political and sectional warfare, through a dread of the 
appalling evils which must ensue in the subversion of our goy- 
ernment, he, on a single occasion, assented to an act which 
wounded the moral sensibilities, disappointed the hopes, and 
grieved the hearts of thousands of good men, we, in order to 
judge of his motives, must place ourselves in his position, and 
look at the subject from his point of view. I believe that it was 
a great mistake; that the measure then adopted, with the action 
consequent upon it, by the antagonism thus created between the 
authority of law and the claims of justice and humanity, has 
seriously undermined the foundations of our government, and 
shaken the confidence of multitudes of our most loyal citizens in 
the Constitution of the United States, and in the judiciary gene- 
rally, as the great safeguard of personal rights. In this State, 
I fear, we are only beginning to feel its disorganizing and un- 
happy effects. 

But, however this may be, we are not to arraign and condemn 
him for this single act, standing apart from the whole substance 
and integrity of his public life. For I know of no distinguished 
statesman, whose speeches and writings from beginning to end, 
running, as they do in this case, through a period of more than 
forty years, have been uniformly marked by so pure a spirit of 
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patriotism, by a political wisdom so far-seeing and comprehensive, 
or by so hearty and so constant a recognition of the principles of 
religious and moral truth, as the only foundation for private hap- 
piness or public security. Indeed, his works may be taken as 
an exposition and living embodiment, in their largest sense, of the 
best principles, political, moral, and religious, which marked the 
character of our pilgrim-fathers, which have been transfused into 
their children, incorporated in their institutions, and which, with 
every new tide of emigration from our shores, are spreading 
themselves in the greenness of a perpetual youth, through the 
whole vast extent of our country. Where do we find all that is 
noblest and best in those heroic souls who first landed at Ply- 
mouth set forth in language so affecting and sublime, as in this 
brief description of the Mayflower? ‘‘ Solemn supplications on 
the shore of the sea, in Holland, had invoked for her, at her 
departure, the blessings of Providence. The stars which guided 
her were the unobscured constellations of civil and religious 
liberty. Her deck was the altar of the living God. Fervent 
prayers on bended knees mingled morning and evening with the 
voices of ocean, and the sighing of the wind in her shrouds. 
Every prosperous breeze, which, gently swelling her sails, helped 
the Pilgrims onward in their course, awoke new anthems of 
praise; and when the elements were wrought into fury, neither 
the tempest, tossing their frail bark like a feather, nor the dark- 
ness and howling of the midnight storm, ever disturbed, in man 
or woman, the firm and settled purpose of their souls, to undergo 
all, and to do all, that the meekest patience, the boldest resolu- 
tion, and the highest trust in God, could enable human beings to 
suffer and to perform.’’ * 

In the oration at Plymouth Rock, it would seem as if those 
early martyrs in the cause of religious freedom and truth had 
risen from their graves, to pour out through him their weightiest 
and most stirring oracles of divine wisdom, to awaken the c¢on- 
science, to enlighten the understanding, and to fix deep in the 
heart of a nation the principles of faith and duty, which shall 
stand when the pillars of the earth are shaken. In the orations 
at Bunker Hill, and the eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, the 
doctrines of our American Revolution are embodied, glowing 
with life, and with their vitality quickening all around them. In 

* Works, vol. i. pp. 94, 95. 
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his address, a century after the birth of Washington, is one of 
the most striking pictures ever drawn of a Christian patriot and 
statesman, and his influence on succeeding generations. ‘In 
the cities,” he said, ‘‘and in the villages, in the public temples 
and in the family circles, among all ages and sexes, gladdened 
voices to-day bespeak grateful hearts, and a freshened recollection 
of the virtues of the father of his country. And it will be so in 
all time to come, so long as public virtue is itself an object of 
regard. The ingenuous youth of America will hold up to them- 
selves the bright model of Washington’s example, and study to 
be what they behold: they will contemplate his character, till 
all its virtues spread out, and display themselves to their de- 
lighted vision; as the earliest astronomers, the shepherds on the 
plains of Babylon, gazed at the stars till they saw them form into 
clusters and constellations, overpowering at length the eyes of the 
beholders with the united blaze of a thousand lights.” * 

But I must not linger here. There was a singular nobility 
about the man. No one could meet him, or see him among 
the thousands of any great assembly, without feeling that here 
was one on whom God had fixed the impress of his greatness. 
His eloquence, to those who heard him when most excited, pro- 
duced, beyond that of all other men of our day, the loftiest 
impression of eloquence, the sense of boundless energy, lifting the 
minds of his hearers up into the region of the vast and infinite. 
When he rose to address his fellow-men on any great occasion, 
before a word had been spoken, there was in the man, as he stood 
before them, a personal presence the most imposing and sublime, 
fitted to compel attention, and of itself to give a new sense of 
the capabilities of our nature. Every thing about him was on a 
majestic scale. United with that mighty intellect were aspira- 
tions, emotions, and passions, of the same colossal dimensions. 
How far he may have given way to passions too strong for him, 
how bitterly he may have wept over his faults, or how earnestly 
prayed to be forgiven, it is not for us nor for any mortal 
man to know. But with all his greatness he had the sensibilities, 
and almost the weaknesses, of a child. ‘To those who knew him 
intimately, his heart seemed even greater than his head. He 
never outgrew the affections of his childhood; and this great man, 
with all his varied experience of life, and with all his engrossing 

*, Works, vol. i. p. 221. 
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labors and his ambition, retained to the last his early reverence for 
his parents, and for whatever was connected with their memory. 
He delighted to leave behind the cares of state to visit the scenes 
of his earliest hopes, and linger tearfully by the graves of his 
father and mother. There was always pathos in his words when 
he referred to them. 

He was generous, even to recklessness, in the use. of money; 
and, in those personal attentions which money cannot buy, no one 
could be more generous than he. In his own home, among his 
domestics, with his rural neighbors, he was looked up to with 
love and veneration ; and he was followed to the grave by more 
than one whom he had generously redeemed from slavery. With 
all his wonderful powers of mind, and his consummate skill as an 
advocate, “‘ he could not,” and no higher word of praise has been 
spoken, — “‘he could not—and all honor to his name that he 
could not— argue a bad cause comparatively well. His per- 
ception of truth was too clear, and his love of it too instingtive,”’ 
to allow him to be “‘the champion of error.” Notwithstanding 
the stern severity and the self-reliance with which he sometimes 
stood up against the world, and bade it do its worst; notwithstand- 
ing the indignation and scorn which sometimes seemed as if they 
would smite into the dust every thing ungenerous or unworthy, 
there was no man in the world more ready than he to for- 
give. If he found the bitterest enemy that he had on earth 
in want, he would, it has been said, have given him his last 
dollar and his sympathies. ‘‘ My friend,” he wrote to Mr. 
Everett, the editor of his works, “‘I wish to perpetuate no feuds. 
T have lived a life of strenuous political warfare. I have some-~ 
times, though rarely, and that in self-defence, been led to speak 
of others with severity. I beg you, when you can do it without 
wholly changing the character of the speech, and thus doing 
essential injustice to me, to obliterate every personality of this 
kind. I should prefer not to leave a word that would give un- 
necessary pain to any honest man, however opposed to me.” 
And, in conformity with this request, some of his most bril- 
liant passages have been removed, and speeches that were full 
of fire and point are left comparatively cold and tame. Here 
was the greatness of a generous nature. And shall we be less 
generous towards him? He had undoubtedly great faults, though 
I believe that no man in our day has been more cruelly misrepre- 
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sented and maligned. Faults undoubtedly he had; and let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone against him. Let us rather 
dwell on what was great and generous and noble in him. That 
tongue which once moved a nation’s heart is now as silent as the 
grave in which it lies entombed ; that form, the most majestic that 
we have ever known belonging to a mortal man, which seemed to 
rise and dilate with the loftiness and grandeur of his theme, is now 
lying motionless and dead by the ashes of those whom he loved ; 
those features once kindling with emotion, instinct with intelli- 
gence, and glowing with an expression which seemed more than 
human, are now sleeping their long sleep by the sounding sea, 
where he loved, when living, to go forth at eventide to meditate 
on the momentous concerns of time and eternity. There let 
them rest, undisturbed by any uncharitable judgments or unkind 
remembrances of ours. We give him up to Almighty God with 
devout gratitude for the great thoughts which he has bequeathed 
to us, for the sentiments of patriotism and of high moral enthu- 
siasm, and for the deeper emotions of religious reverence and 
faith, which he has kindled within us. 

For here, after all, was the secret of his power over the minds 
and hearts of men. In his political dissertations he was often 
cold and heavy, but never when any subject of high morality or 
religion was his theme. And these, in his happiest private hours, 
were favorite topics of conversation. I never heard him speak 
with such subdued and melting pathos as when acknowledging his 
religious obligations to the younger Buckminster ; ‘‘a man,” he 
said, ‘‘whom I can never think of without emotion, or mention 
without tears.” 

On Sunday mornings it was his custom to gather the members 
of his household together, to read to therm from the Scriptures, 
and then to lead their devotions. There was no question in his 
house about attending public worship; but usually, morning -and 
evening, he was found in his place, listening reverently to the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. And this he did, not to patronize what 
he regarded as a useful institution, but because he felt the need 
of it to his own soul for his own instruction and support. He 
often said, that he never heard a sermon from which he could not 
draw some useful lesson. ‘When I attend upon the preaching 
of the gospel,” he said to his minister, ‘‘ I wish to have it made 
a personal matter.” No man in the church, said one who was 
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for years his minister, was so readily affected by any touching 
representation of God’s mercy, or the humiliation and sufferings 
of Christ. He belonged to no sect, but loved to dwell on the 
central and life-giving truths of our religion, the promises of 
Jesus, and the great facts recorded in the Gospels. He was a 
devout and diligent reader of the Scriptures, and found in them 
food for his highest meditations and the deepest wants of his 
nature. We sometimes hear it said, that such faith is the mark 
of a weak mind. But it was not so with him. In speaking of 
an early associate at the bar,* a man of powerful intellect, 
who had just died, he said, ‘‘The very notion of a Supreme 
Being was, with him, made up of awe and solemnity. It filled 
the whole of his great mind with the strongest emotions. A man 
like him, with all his proper sentiments and sensibilities alive in 
him, must in this state of existence have something to believe and” 
something to hope for; or else, as life is advancing to its close 
and parting, all is heart-sinking and oppression... . Religion 
is a necessary and indispensable element in any great human 
character. There is no living without it. Religion is the tie 
that connects man with his Creator, and holds him to his throne. 
If that tie be sundered, all broken, he floats away, a worthless 
atom in the universe; its proper attractions all gone, its destiny 
thwarted, and its whole future nothing but darkness, desolation, 
and death.” + 

He had intended to prepare a work on the internal evidences of 
Christianity, to show his heart-felt conviction of the “divine re- 
ality” of the gospel of Jesus; and, three days before his death, 
he dictated a paper in a few clear, compact words, stating the 
grounds of his faith. 

The particulars of his death you know: how calm, how 
thoughtful of others, how careful of whatever might add to the 
happiness of his friends; how tender towards those who had long 
been employed in his family, how lowly and devout his attitude 
towards God! He improved every opportunity to impress on 
those around him a sense of the reality and the infinite value of 
religion. His eye kindled, and he seemed to gain new strength 
as he spoke of the principles and the promises of our faith. There 
was no shrinking from death, and no presumptuous confidence. 
‘‘ His warm affections,” said one whose privilege it was to be with 

* Jeremiah Mason. + Works, vol. ii. pp. 490, 491. 
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him, “‘remained unchanged, overflowing to all around him; and 
he could not so have died if he had not been sustained by a reli- 
gious faith, such as a mind like his must possess if it lives at all. 
No expression escaped him which would mark him as of this or 
that theology, or of ay church, save the universal church of 
Christ. ‘ What,’ said he to those who gathered about him, ‘ what 
would be the condition of any one of us without the hope of im- 
mortality? What is there to rest that hope upon but the gospel ?’ 
And it was while resting his hope upon that foundation that he 
could look back over his long life, and say, ‘ My general wish on 
earth has been to do my Maker's will. I thank him. I thank 
him for the means of doing some little good for these beloved ob- 
jects, for the blessings that surround me, for my nature and 
associations. And I thank him that I am to die uader so many 


* circumstances of love and affection.’” ‘‘ My general wish has been 


to do the will of God!’’ — who of us, when we are entering the 
valley of the shadow of death, can, except presumptuously, say 
more than this? ‘‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief,” 
were the passages which he asked to have read in his family devo- 
tion on the morning after his death, together with our Saviour’s 
prayer on the evening before the crucifixion, requesting that his 
friends should dwell particularly on the words, ‘‘ Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given to me, 
that they may be one, as we are.”” He did not rest on his own 
virtues or merits. His dying prayer was, ‘‘ Heavenly Father, 
forgive my sins, and take me to thyself, through Jesus Christ.”’ 
There, in the hands of his God, we leave him, in the assured and 
blessed hope of the resurrection of the dead and of life everlasting. 


THE VALE OF REST. 
FROM UHLAND. 


WHEN, in evening’s fading glow, 

Cloudy summits, Alps of gold, 

Rising westward I behold, 

Often tearfully I wonder, 

‘Does my Vale of Rest lie yonder, 

Lie between them and below?” F. 





























RECOMPENSE. 







Ir human words for ever fail 
To tell of human grief, 

They also fail to tell of that 
Which brings the-heart relief. 








For deeper down, below the source 
Of word, or even thought, 

Lies that great Hope, with human grief 
Mysteriously inwrought. 




















[ With mortal griefs, immortal joys, 

: | High consolations come ; 

The star of Faith sheds brightest beams 
| Upon the newest tomb! 


Eternal, death-subduing Love 

it Enters within the veil ; 

Et Shines brightest out from folding eyes, 
When sun and stars grow pale. 





No waters dark can quench this love, 
Nor floods of Jordan drown; 

It passes through the gates of Death, 
And stands before God’s throne ! 





For ever freed from earthly taint, 
It burns with purer light ; 

And, unto trusting hearts reveals 
More than is lost to sight. 


Then, on dead faces, let us look 
With calm and holy faith ; 

"Mid rising sobs, let open ears 
Hear what the Spirit saith. 





Except our dear ones go away, 
No Comforter would come, 
No shining path would light us up 
To our celestial home. 8. F. C. 
| Sarem, October, 1852. 
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DEATH OF REV. FRANCIS PARKMAN, D.D. 


Dr. Parkman died on the twelfth day of November. His breth- 
ren in the ministry, and a multitude besides, will be moved to a 
sincere mourning by his unexpected departure. His cordial man- 
ners, his cheerful temper, his active habits, and animated speech, 
will form a delightful memory; but they will be greatly missed 
among us. His pleasant familiarity never transgressed the bounds 
of perfect courtesy ; and, even in the less restrained moments of 
social intercourse, something was always present in his deportment 
to betoken his excellent professional breeding. It was his custom, 
indeed, to insist with considerable scrupulousness on the clerical 
propricties and formalities that formerly, more than now, distin- 
guished the ministerial vocation ; and those whose taste in these 
respects was less exacting than his own, will long remember the 
good-natured rebukes with which he pursued their departures from 
the ancient rule. Another of the few representatives of the older 
school of gentlemen, and of the distinctive pulpit character of the 
last generation, has passed away. 

In his relations to his brethren, Dr. Parkman was singularly 
urbane and conciliatory. Many preachers of his own denomination 
will now remember afresh, with grateful grief, how his friendly 
countenance encouraged their beginnings, — how the cordial grasp 
of his hand promised fellowship and fraternity, — how generously 
and thoughtfully he appreciated whatever was capable of being 
honestly commended in their performances. With an eye natu- 
rally quick to detect faults, as his friends could not but know, 
trained, too, "by extensive observation and travel, with a constitu- 
tional relish of ludicrous incongruities, and with an honorable frank- 
ness in disapproving what he thought to be wrong, —he yet very 
rarely offended any by harsh judgments or inconsiderate criticisms. 
A more consummate skill in making language reflect the play of 
his own thought and feeling, in ordinary conversation, is not often 
found in any man. He knew how to choose fit and delicate terms. 
He loved scriptural quotations on all occasions, and kept the atten- 
tion of the company awake by piquant turns of expression, and 
quaint phrases. Nor was his wit or eloquence wanting when the 
tone of the talk was raised. He had an admirable faculty of 
describing the peculiarities of public men, and the former events 
with which he had been conversant. These remarkable conver- 
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sational gifts, together with his refined social connections, contri- 
buted to the eminence of his position, both in England, where he 
was much respected, and among literary associations at home. 

As a preacher, Dr. Parkman was uniformly serious and practical. 
In his long pastorate in the New North Church, his fidelity and 
devotion were untiring, as both the living and the dead might 
testify. He was a genuine respecter of humble virtue. He honored 
the poor saints. He blessed the widow and the fatherless. He 
was prompt in all the offices of consolation and charity. Family 
wealth never weakened his labors, nor enticed him to forget the 
claims of the least conspicuous in his flock,— and that is no light 
honor to his Christian conscience ; but it did make him the con- 
stant and munificent guardian of penury and distress. His house 
was the centre of countless mercies to the various forms of want, 
as we happen to know; and there were few solicitors of alms, 
local or itinerant, whether for private suffering or public bene- 
factions, that his doors did not receive and send away satisfied. 

Though subject to occasional attacks of nervous illness, Dr. 
Parkman accomplished large labors. He contributed, throughout 
his ministerial life, to our principal theological and religious jour- 
nals. He spoke extemporaneously with much ease, and often. 
He took much satisfaction in every evidence afforded him of the 
comforting influence exerted by the devout work he compiled for 
he afflicted. For many years he has been widely known and 
esteemed for his efficient interest in some of our most prominent 
and useful institutions of philanthropy. Among these we may espe- 
cially mention the ‘* Massachusetts Bible Society,” the ‘‘ Society for 
Propagating the Gospel,” and the ‘‘ Orphan Asylum ;”’ the two for- 
mer of which are indebted to him for a protracted term of official 
services, And many carefully drawn reports. Whatever cause he 
believed to promote the elevation or welfare of the community 
was sure to find in him an advocate and patron. Harvard College, 
of which he was a graduate, an overseer, and a frequent visitor, was 
very dear to his heart; and its concerns touched his personal pride. 
He was a zealous and consistent friend of the Unitarian deno- 
mination, but was too catholic in his feelings to favor an exclusive 
policy towards any Christian sect. One of the last acts of his life 
was to preside over the Unitarian Convention in Baltimore, a post 
to which his peculiar qualifications as a Moderator of assemblies 
often called him. 

We cannot pass over his pre-eminent and singular endow- 
ments as the conductor of worship. It is not a matter to be 
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enlarged upon; but those who ever joined in Dr. Parkman’s 
public prayers would feel any notice of him to be incomplete that 
did not advert to the beautiful and affecting union of fervor and 
simplicity, scriptural language, various allusion, and ever appro- 
priate reference to circumstances and persons, which marked his 
petitions and thanksgivings. 

In writing this sketch of the character of a good man and faithful 
minister, we have only obeyed the impulse of gratitude and friend- 
ship. We have done imperfectly for him what he often did for 
those servants of the Master who went to their rest before him; 
for he always delighted to honor the memory of the righteous. 
Our sympathies are with his bereaved household and kindred. 

ED. 


THE DYING FLOWER,.* 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


POET. 


Strx1 thou livest, gentle Hope, 

That the Spring will come at last: 

Do not all the blossoms hope, 

Though they fade at Autumn’s blast ? 
Still their buds, with hopeful trusting, 
Wait the gloomy winter through, 

Till again the sap is glowing, 

And their verdure springs anew. 


FLOWER. 


Ah! no sturdy tree am I, 

Green a thousand summers long, 
And, its winter-dream flown by, 
Singing new its vernal song. 

I am but a little flower, 
Wakened by the kiss of May ; 
And I die, and leave no trace 
With the dying summer day. 


* This poem is a dialogue (so to speak) between a poet and a flower com- 
plaining of her short life. ‘ Yet a life, even without immortality, is good,” 
says the penitent flower. 
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THE DYING FLOWER. 


POET. 


Yet despair not, though thou art 
But a modest little flower ; 

For to every plant is given 

Seed of self-reviving power. 

Let the raging storm of Death 

To the winds thy life-dust strew : 
From that scattered dust thou shalt 
Hundred-fold thyself renew. 


FLOWER. 


Where I perish may be seen 
Many another such as I; 

For the Whole is ever green, 

But the One must droop and die ; 
If they are what once I was, 

I myself am so no more ; 

Only now I really live, 

Never after, nor before. 


What though they the same sun’s ray 
Feel, that now on me is shining? 
Still remains the sad decree, 

Me to endless night consigning. 

Sun! even now thy beckoning smile 
To the future flowers I see ; 
Wherefore, with such chilling scorn, 
Laugh’st thou from the lift at me? 


Woe’s me that I trusted in thee, 
When awakened by thy ray! 

Woe’s me that I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou stol’st my life away! 

I, with that short life’s poor remnant, 
From thy kindness would be free ; 
In myself, myself enfolding, 

Gladly would I hide from thee. 


Ah! my stubborn soul thou meltest, 
Till its ice in tears flows free: 

Take my fleeting life, oh, take it 
Everlasting unto thee! 

49* 
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Thou hast sunned from out my heart 
All its grief and all its woe ; 

And, for all thy love has given, 
Dying, will I bless thee now. 


Thanks for every morning breeze 
That I waved in, day by day ; 

For the butterflies around me, 

Ever hovering, bright and gay ; 

For the eyes my beauty gladdened, 
Hearts my fragrance filled with glee ; 
Since of beauty and of fragrance 
Thou hast made me, thank I thee. 


Adding grace to deck the world, 
Lowly though my lot and poor, 
Thou hast let me bloom in field, 
As the stars in heaven’s floor. 
One last breath have I to breathe, 
And it shall not be a sigh; 

One look for the lovely earth, 
One last gaze upon the sky. 


World’s eternal heart of flame, 

Oh! receive my parting breath : 

Heaven, spread thine azure tent ; 

Mine, all faded, sinks in death. 

Farewell, Spring, thy gladsome sheen, 
Morning breeze, thy freshening strain ! 
Without sorrow shall I sleep, 

Without hope to rise again. F. 


‘‘OnE-IDEA” men will of necessity desire the concentration of 
all the progressive energy of mankind to their particular point 
of progress ; but Heaven’s plan is to diffuse it throughout all the 
departments of human activity, according to their proportionate 
relation to the final design. The Great Body must grow, at the 
same time, in all its members. As the hand enlarges, the brain 
enlarges. But it is better as it is, even though its motion be less 


perceptible. — Craig. 
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Bartol’s Discourses on the Christian Body and Form. Pub- 
lished by Crosby and Nichols. — The purpose of the volume, as 
set forth in a carefully written introduction, —the style of which is 
less direct and simple than that of the sermons following it, —is to 
meet and resist the tendency of the times to disparage the Body- 
and-Form element in Christianity; a tendency which, as we 
suppose, has reached the aphelion, so far as this community is 
concerned, and already begins to show signs of a reaction. But 
the argument, the illustrations, and the emotional appeals of this 
work are all needed yet; and it becomes all believers among us to 
be thankful that they have proceeded from a writer evidently fur- 
nished by nature and the Spirit with the affinities for a subject so 
profound and solemn. Any touch of levity, complacency, or irre- 
verence, would sadly deform the theme. There is a tolerably 
regular progress and methodical distribution of topics, from the 
first sermon, entitled “ The Body of Christ,” to the last, on ‘* The 
Christian’s Heavenly Vision;” although some of the discourses 
are much more immediately related to the main drift than others. 
While the faith disclosed throughout is in the best sense evangelical, 
the matter is not handled with such rigor of construction, or such 
narrowness of view, as to offend the liberal reader. All persons 
who are anxious to see a more thoroughly organized and consis- 
tently developed church-life will find their studies quickened, if 
not guided, by these sincere meditations. From the language at 
the close of the introduction, we should almost infer that the 
sermons had been written with explicit reference to their presen- 
tation in a connected series; but their contents would rather 
suggest that they have been selected and arranged by an after- 
thought. 

Memorial of John W. Foster. By Rev. A. P.PxEazpopy. Pub- 
lished by James F. Shores, jun., Portsmouth; Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. Boston; and C. S. Francis & Co. New York.—In some 
sense, this work is a discussion of the whole object, working, 
and spirit of the Sunday-school system. Multiplied as the good 
causes were on which this good man expended his usefulness, his 
labors and affections particularly identified him with this institu- 
tion. The editor of his papers and writer of the memoir would 
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seem to have been abundantly qualified for his task, by personal 
intimacy and sympathy. Apart from its value to the great multi- 
tude who loved and revered Mr. Foster in the city and neighbor- 
hood of his residence, this work possesses claims to a more general 
attention. Besides the memoir and two addresses on the character 
of the deceased, it contains a body of his letters, ten addresses, 
and seventeen miscellaneous pieces, chiefly occupied with subjects 
pertaining to personal piety and religious education. 

Miall’s Footsteps of our Forefathers. Published by Gould & 
Lincoln. — Much historical research appears to have been spent on 
this enthusiastic account of the progress and struggles of Christian 
liberty in England. It has the advantage of bringing into a com- 
pact and convenient form a great deal of general and particular 
information relating to the development of one grand idea. It is 
however, much more a sketch of persons and places than a history 
of the actings of a principle. It deals not only with Freedom, but 
with its opposite; being intended to exhibit, “in a form as little 
repulsive as the nature of the subject will allow, some of the 
phenomena of Religious Intolerance, especially as it has been 
displayed in a Protestant form, and to indicate the mistaken prin- 
ciple in which these melancholy results have had their origin.” 

Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. — From the same publishers we 
have received numbers four, five, six, and seven of this various and 
crowded series. Each number is complete in itself. We have 
before invited attention to the diversified matter that is here com- 
pressed into a cheap and portable shape. If it is not too late, we 
should be glad to suggest, at least for the sake of its juvenile 
readers, that the proportion of horrible incidents, and narratives of 
criminals, might profitably be reduced. May we also venture the 
opinion that the omission from the title-page of such an appeal to 
the vulgar eye as “‘ Take this along with you, ’tis just the book 
you want,” would be more than justified by the dignified position 
of one of our most prominent and successful book-establishments ? 

“ To Daimonion,” or the Spiritual Medium. By Traversr 
OxpFieLD. From the same publishers. — Partly historical, partly 
antiquarian, partly disquisitorial, partly hortatory, partly classical, 
partly conjectural, this treatise deals with the taking topics of the 
times, — witchcraft, pretended supernaturalism, divination, visions, 
swoons, nervous agents, charms, magic,.magnetism, clairvoyance, 
somnambulism, oracles, media, rappings, thunder-showers, demons, 
fascinations, “‘seraphic eloquence,” and even the “music of the 
spheres,’ —a class of subjects of which we can only say that it 
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requires a very urgent external stimulus to awaken in us that 
curiosity or concern for their investigation, wherein we are deficient 
by nature. So far as these books really help forward an inquiry 
which seems fairly cast upon the age, and in fact upon all ages 
before this, we ought certainly to rejoice in their multiplication. 
But so far as they only occupy incompetent minds with foolish 
fancies, seducing the unscientific from business really within their 
grasp, the public should be shy of them. 

Selections in Poetry. For Exercises at School and at Home. 
Edited by Eres Sarcent. With Illustrations by Billings and 
others. Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & Co. Philadelphia. —In a well- 
proportioned duodecimo, very inviting to the eye and the heart, 
Mr. Sargent seems to us to have here apprehended both the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual nature of the young, and the wants of 
their unperverted taste. Out of resources provided by his ample 
acquaintance with the best English writers of verse on both sides 
of the Atlantic, from the earliest period of our literature, he has 
drawn rich contributions of lyrical wisdom and melody, such as 
no youthful student can grow familiar with, and not be moved to a 
better life. The selections are largely of a serious, contemplative 
and even religious character. In this choice the compiler has been 
guided not only by a poet’s experience, but by a truthful. obser- 
vation of what children really are. Critics, that judge otherwise, 
need a deeper acquaintance with the facts. The breast of youth 
is not altogether the gay trifler it superficially seems. Under its 
radiant exterior there lie many broad and sombre shadows. 
Thoughts that are ready to lift their wings into the wide and holy 
sphere of immortality hide beneath that tender covert. Turn over 
the tattered scraps of poetry that almost any young person of either 
sex has gleaned from newspapers, or transcribed into an album, 
and you will see how uniformly they speak the language of some 
sacred and solemn feeling; how few flippant, merry, or grotesque 
fugitives find admission there. The whole spirit of this volume is 
pure as the sun’s light; and, if its beam were to shine into every 
home in the land, the temper of the people would soon be serener 
and safer for it. 

The Cloud with the Silver Lining. James Munroe & Co.— 
Equally touching, brightening, purifying, with its predecessors 
from the same hand, —‘“‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Only,” 
“* Old Joliffe,” &c. &c. First comes the cloud; then, the lining. 
Till this has been bought, nobody need hesitate about a holiday- 
present. 
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Crosby & Nichols have permitted us an early glimpse of a fasci- 
nating nest of children’s books, called ‘“‘ Uncle Sam’s Library for 
the Boys and Girls in his U. S. A.” The titles of the six little 
volumes are, as follows: —‘* The Christmas Eve,”’ ‘Geordie and 
his Dog,” “Stories and Legends,” “The Picture Alphabets,” 
“* All for the Best,” ‘‘ The Eskdale Herd-boy.” To the authorship 
of the greater portion we have no clue; but we have examined them 
sufficiently to be satisfied that both the five parts which are new to 
us, and the sixth, which is familiar, are all prepared by writers 
that well understand what reading children desire, and what they 
ought to have. The same publishers have sent us another snugly- 
arranged case, in six parts, similar in some respects to the prece- 
ding, but designed for older readers, and bound with great 
elegance. These are called, collectively, ‘‘Six Pleasant Compa- 
nions for Spare Hours.” The names of the six, in their order, are, 
— ‘‘ Little Freddy and his Fiddle,” from the German of A. L. 
Grimm ; “Saddler Miller’s Wendell,” by Mary Howitt; ‘“ Little 
Lizzie and the Fairies,” and ‘Sunny Hair’s Dream,” by Dinah 
Maria Mulock ; “ Tony the Sleepless,” by Madame de Chatelaine ; 
“The Road to Fortune,” by R. Reimick ; “ Finikin and his Gold 
Pippins,’ by Madame de Chatelaine. All these are illustrated 
with taking, graphic, and comic engravings. By all means let the 
perplexed host that for the next month will be seeking to gratify 
childish fancies, inquire for each series at 111, Washington-street. 

Home Cookery ; a Collection of Tried Receipts, both Foreign 
and Domestic. By Mrs. J. Cuapwicx.— This is beyond our 
faculty. It tells of more good things than we ever tasted, and 
rather more than a strictly apostolic diet would properly include. 
If Mr. Weller’s condition of the eatableness of a veal-pie were to 
be applied to this volume, there are people enough assured of its 
merits already to devour it the moment it is served. 

The Farmers’ Almanac of Ropert B. THomas, for 1853. Jenks, 
Hickling, & Swan. — Enough has been said, of this old favorite 
at New England firesides, when we report that it has throughout 
the familiar look, and preserves its features as unaltered as if the 
time, whose progress it chronicles and calculates, stood still. 


We have the following pamphlets: Rev. J. W. Higginson’s In- 
stallation Sermon at Worcester, “On Things New and Old.” A 
performance from which we are reluctant to express our doctrinal 
dissent, without cordially testifying to the candor and clearness of 
its statements, the earnestness of its reformatory pleading, and the 
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catholicity of its temper. We hope to introduce some short 
extracts from it into our pages. 

The Letter of President Sparks to Lord Mahon is as fine an 
example of the true dignity and refinement of literary controversy, 
as it is a successful and triumphant vindication of the writer's 
editorial fidelity. The polished bits of satire, that gleam out here 
and there, have the true Damascene edge; but they seem to be 
warranted by the rudeness of the attack. 

Professor C. C. Felton’s Address at the Dedication of the New 
Academy Building at Taunton is full of elegant learning and just 
counsel. An interesting historical account, by Rev. C. H. Brigham, 
forms a fit sequel. 

“ The Christian Repository” continues to be conducted with 
energy by Professor Stebbins and his coadjutors. 


The death of the Hon. Daniel Webster, as might be expected, 
has been the occasion of much fervid and able utterance in the 
pulpit as well as in legislative halls, courts, and popular assemblies. 
Such pre-eminence in intellectual power, in official honors, in the 
master-works of statesmanship, could hardly pass away from sight 
without these enthusiastic voices on every side. A preacher, who 
happened not so to use the occasion, is made to feel at once how 
fertile a theme he missed, and how well his speech could be spared. 
It has been charged on the liberal pulpit by a sharp critic, that, in 
its lack of devotion to doctrines of more permanent, universal, and 
scriptural interest, it discovers a singular appetency for treating 
awful calamities, departures of eminent persons, accidents of travel, 
and so comes to regard a steamboat explosion, or a railroad colli- 
sion, as quite a windfall, making public disasters its chief ad- 
vantage, and a shocking mortality its own life. In this case, 
however, the clergy of all denominations seem to have been equally 
large in their discourse. The dangers of sermons on the lives and 
deaths of distinguished men are probably these, — that the prea- 
cher will be tempted to speak with a view to meeting a supposed 
expectation in: his audience, rather than out of a profound or real 
feeling in himself, and so will employ some expressions of grief not 
quite sincere, nor heard from him in his natural conversation; or 
that he will be led into ambitious efforts to set forth the personal 
distinctions of the deceased mortal, and to analyze his intellectual 
nature, — efforts comporting better with the weight of his subject 
than with the ministry of Christ ; or else that he will speak with- 
out actual knowledge, presuming upon vague impressions and 
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fallacious rumors, so abusing his subject on the one hand, or the 
moral sense of his hearers, and the inflexible sternness of the Divine 
judgments, on the other. Dr. Johnson, we believe, hazarded the 
opinion, that the old Roman maxim, in strict loyalty to truth, ought 
to be inverted, and to read, — De mortuis nil nisi verum; de vivis 
nil nisi bonum ; emphasizing the de, we suppose, in the last clause, 
thus marking the distinction between reproof and scandal. But 
this is a hard saying: let those receive it who can. 

The discourses that. have fallen under our notice, besides the one 
presented in our own pages, have been those of Rev. Messrs. Bel- 
lows, Thompson, King, and Bartol. They all dwell on the place 
Mr. Webster held in the nation — among other political leaders and 
jurists — in legislative, diplomatic, and literary relations ; and as 
an expounder of the evidences of Christianity. Mr. Thompson 
deals more than either of the others with the religious aspects of 
the occasion, and leads us, through a series of affecting contem- 
plations, to a solemn recognition of the impressive providence. 

We cannot refrain, in this connection, from suggesting — diffi- 
dently, the practice of so many being against our judgment —a 
doubt whether the current oratorical use of Mr. Webster’s last 
words is really quite just to his memory. Taken in their literal 
and only tolerable meaning, they seem to us of most touching and 
wonderful beauty. That such a man should wake out of a short 
and sickly sleep, into which he had fallen with thoughts of the 
infinite and impending Hereafter occupying his whole soul, and 
instantly say, with all the simplicity of a little child’s surprise, “I 
still live,” or “I am still alive, when I might well have expected to 
die in this sleep,” —it discloses a composure of spirit, an un- 
conscious superiority to the passing physical change, beautiful 
exceedingly. But now, to ring this phrase in our ears, perpetually 
distorting it to one of two other senses, viz. either a prediction of 
his personal immortality, which reduces it to a feeble common-place, 
or a boast of his posthumous renown, which sinks it into con- 
tempt, — what shall we say of this, but that it is an error and an 
injury? The eulogists have material enough without it. Of 
course, it may be explained that these constructions of the words 
are only accommodations ; but then the accommodated sense is 
likely to be so overdone as to completely obscure the original one, 

and so to communicate to the remote audience and to history an 
impression any thing but creditable to the dying hero. It isa 
satisfaction to find, on competent authority, that another sentence, 
insignificant and conceited, extensively imputed to him, did not 


proceed from his lips. 
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